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There are two points on the retina which deserve mention.
At 0 there is an opening in the layer through which the optic
nerve passes, and it appears that the eye is incapable of seeing
an hnao-e which is received at this point. It is therefore called
the " blind spot."
The other thing of interest is a small depression at Y, termed
the macula lutea or yellow spot. At this particular point
the acuteness of vision is a maximum, and it has been suggested
that this is due to the fact that on the yellow spot there are
mainly cones and comparatively few rods; while at its very
centre, the fovea centralis, there are only cones, which are also
exceptionally small and fine. As we approach the more remote
part of the retina, on the other hand, we find that the number
of cones in comparison with rods becomes smaller, while at the
extreme periphery there are only rods and no cones.
As mentioned previously, many curious facts have been
observed regarding the behaviour of these organs, which appear
to play an important part in accounting for the peculiarities of
the eye at high and low illuminations. It was formerly assumed
that the cones were responsible for vision under ordinary cir-
cumstances, and that vision in very weak light was carried on
exclusively by the rods. According to the latest theories,
however, it appears that the cones are always the light-percipient
organs, and that the rods have merely a secondary function of
distributing the visual purple.
In any case there can be no doubt but that the condition
of the eye when it has been exposed for a long time to darkness
or feeble illumination is very different from what it is when
subjected to bright light. The " dark-adapted " eye apparently
sees colours in a different way, and common experience teaches
that it is vastly more sensitive. When we emerge from bright
sunlight into deep shadow our eyes are at first unable to make
out the surrounding objects at all. In course of time they
become clearer, but this process of adaptation to environment
may require a considerable time to be complete. In the same
way, when one returns to bright surroundings the glare is ai>
first intolerable, but eventually, as one becomes used to the new
range of brightness, the eye becomes "light-adapted," and one
is no longer dazzled. On the other hand, it will be readily
understood that it is possible to have objects of such exceeding
brightness that the eye cannot, within a reasonable period of
time, adjust itself and accordingly suffers. There is reason to